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CAESURAL EMPHASIS IN THE ILIAD 



By Frank L. Ciark 
Miami University 



The object of this paper is to call attention to the fact of caesural 
emphasis, particularly in the Iliad, and to study a few selected 
examples for the light they throw upon the general tone of the 
passages involved. 

Caesural emphasis is emphasis of position. It is not affected by 
the question of the presence or absence of an ictus, or stress accent, 
in Greek and Latin verse. By caesural emphasis I mean the 
emphasis, or prominence, which is often, in the Homeric poems and 
elsewhere, given to the single word immediately preceding the 
caesural pause or the principal diaeresis. 

That such emphasis exists can be proved by numerous examples. 
But this feature of Homeric verse does not seem to have received 
the study it deserves. Little or no attention is paid to it in our 
school editions of the Iliad, or even in larger editions, and a search 
made a few years ago through the literature of the classics since the 
sixteenth century (in Engelmann and Bursian) failed to reveal any 
monograph whose title would indicate that it treated this subject. 
The only reference to the subject which I have been able to discover 
is in an article in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. in 
(1892), pp. 91-129, by the late Professor T. D. Seymour of Yale 
"On the Homeric Caesura and the Close of the Verse as Related to 
the Expression of Thought," in the course of which Professor 
Seymour calls attention to the fact " that a musical rest in the midst 
of a sentence, and especially between words which are bound in 
close grammatical union, involves distinct emphasis upon the 
preceding word" (p. 114). 

But Seymour makes no detailed study of emphasis upon single 
words. Such emphasis is especially noticeable when it occurs in 
several successive verses, e.g., Iliad i. 92-96. Note the emphasis 
upon dapcrqae, eux^X^s, apriTrjpos, Bvyarpa. 
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62 THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 

KCU TOT£ 8>/ 0&p<TI)(rC || KOI T/vSo. /iOVTtS djUV/iCOV- 

"out' dp' o y' «4x w ^* || inyitpuperai ov6' €K«To/i/?ijs, 

dAX' eVe/c' dpnr<|pos, || ov ^TL[t,r}a J 'Ayaju.£ju.v(i>v, 

oi8' dn-tAvcre (MyaTpa || KaCovx dn-e8e£aT' an-oiva, . . . ." 

It will be observed that the most important words, or keywords, 
of the passage are placed just before the caesural pause. 

Another good example of emphasis on a keyword is in i. 85, 
where Achilles reassures Calchas, who is hesitating to tell what he 
knows, through fear of Agamemnon: 

li dap<rq<ras pA\a ttirc j| Oeorrpoiriov on oto~$a." 

The force of the emphasis upon cure is as if he had said "Out 
with it!" 

A great variety of emotions is conveyed through the medium of 
caesural emphasis. Sometimes the emphasis is of a contemptuous 
character, as in i. in, where Agamemnon, angered at Calchas, tries 
to discredit the prophet's explanation of the cause of Apollo's 
wrath: 

"*c<u vvv iv Aavaowri $€orrpo-ir(<ov ayoptvw, 
o>s 8»/ toSS' IveKa <r<£iv ckijjSoXos aXyea rtv\a., 
ovvck' eyo) Kovpfls |[ Xpwiji'Sos dyXd' airoiva 
ovk tOckov 8e£a<r#ai . . . . " 

"And now thou pratest, prophesying among the Danaoi, as if, forsooth, for 
this reason the Far-Darter wrought them woe, because I did not choose to 
accept the glorious ransom of a mere maiden, Chryses' daughter . . . . " 

Note the scornful emphasis upon Kovprjs. 

Another example of contemptuous emphasis is in i. 574, where 
Hephaestus upbraids Zeus and Hera for quarreling about mere 
mortals: 

"rj St) Xoiyta tpya Ta8' !<r<r£Tai oi8' It' dvotTa, 
ei Sr; a<j>o> Ive/ca OvtjTfiv || ipiSalvcrov e>8«." 

"Verily now baneful deeds these shall be, nor any longer tolerable if you 
two are going to strive thus about mere mortals." 

Compare the provoking tone of Hera to Zeus in i. 540, where she 
inquires of him about the visit of Thetis: 

"ti's 81/ av toi, || So\o|i%ra, || 6eu>v o-ufK^pdWaTO /JouAds ;" 
" O crafty one, which of the gods has again been devising counsel with thee ?" 
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Note that we have in this case both the trithemimeral and the 
penthemimeral caesurae and that the word before each is emphatic. 

The acerbity of the relations between Zeus and Hera is further 
illustrated by the emphasis which Zeus places upon the word <pt]<ri 
in i. 521, where he is trying to give Thetis a reason why he may not 
grant her request that he confer honor upon her son. Referring to 
Hera he says: 

"ff 8e Kol afi-rws |j p.' attv || cv a6a.vd.T0un 0€ouriv 
wind, Kai « fie <}»T|ert j| puixv Tpwe<ro~tv dpj/yav." 

"But she, even as it is, is forever upbraiding me among the immortal gods, 
and what she says is that I help the Trojans in battle." 

Often the emphasis is in the nature of sarcasm. So, in vi. 55-57, 
Agamemnon says to Menelaus, who is on the point of sparing the 
life of the Trojan Adrastus: 

"S> irorov, a> McveAac, ri rj Si <rv Kr/Seai ovtok 
avSpmv; y <roi apurra j| mvovrfrat tcara oocov;" 

"Oh you Menelaus! you mollycoddle, why do you care so much for the 
lives of men? Has the best of treatment been accorded your house by the 
Trojans ?" 

Again it is of a confirmatory character, as in xxiii. 103, where 
Achilles says with reference to the ghost of Patroclus, which has just 
appeared to him: 

"u> ttottoi, rj pa tis i<rn |j Kal «v 'AiSao So/to«riv 
i]/v)(f] Kal clSiokov, arap (ppevts ovk evi ■ndp.irav." 

"Ah me, so there really is, even in the house of Hades, a soul and phantom; 
but there is no substance to it at all." 

Still again, caesural emphasis is sometimes in the nature of a 
refrain, as in Andromache's lament for Hector, in xxiv. 725-30. 
Note the repetition of the word &\to .... ShuiKas, "perished 
.... perished." 

"&vtp, aw' attdvos veos S\to || koo 8e p.c X 1 W"7 V 
A.eiV«S iv p.eydpouri- irats 8' In vrjintK avrws, 
ov T€Kop.ev (TV T iyu> re Svcrd/ifiopoi, oiSi puv ota> 
riflr/v i£e<r$at.- irplv yap jroAts rfit kot' 3,Kpr/i 
vipo-trai- ^ yap SXuXas || iir(<TK<nros, os ri p.e airr/v 
pvo-Ktv, ?x £S 8' dX6\ovi KtSvas Kal vqiria TtKva.'' 
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"Husband, thou hast perished young out of life, and thou leavest me a 
widow in thy halls; and the child is still only an infant, to whom thou and I 
gave being — ah, hapless ones! Nor do I think that he will come to manhood; 
for before that, this city shall be utterly destroyed. In truth, thou hast 
perished, my protector, who didst shield me myself and all these our noble 
wives and helpless children." 

While examples of caesural emphasis may be expected anywhere 
in Homer, they are much more frequent in dialogue portions than 
elsewhere. An examination of book i yields the following statistics : 
whole number of verses 611, divided thus: in plain narrative 180, 
in dialogue 431; instances of caesural emphasis in narrative 16, in 
dialogue 134; that is, about 9 per cent of the narrative lines to 
about 31 per cent of the dialogue lines exhibit noteworthy instances 
of caesural emphasis. A quiet descriptive passage like i. 430-87 
(the story of the return of Chryseis to her father) contains almost 
no example. Even an animated battle-scene like xi. 67-209 con- 
tains hardly any examples. Notable instances are comparatively 
rare outside of speeches. But in speeches caesural emphasis is 
frequent and is important as giving the general tone of the passages 
involved. 

Moreover, certain words are found with especial frequence at 
the caesural pause. For example, the word ravra (in this form) 
occurs 79 times in the Iliad, and in 34 of these it stands just before 
the caesural pause; e.g., i. 295 (Achilles to Agamemnon) : 

"aAAoitriv 8r) raOr' || eirtTeWeo, fir/ yap ipol ye!" 

Again, iii. 399 (Helen to Aphrodite) : 

"&U/10VU}, ti fit raOra || XiXatcai rpripoirivav" 

The word irkvres (in this form) occurs 113 times in the Iliad, 
and in 42 of these is found at the caesural pause, e.g., i. 22-23: 

ZvO' aXXoi ixiv irdvres || iirev^ixrja-av 'A^aioc 
atSewr&H 0' lepfja || Kal dyAaa Bi)(0ai airoiva 

The word avros (in this form) occurs 155 times in the Iliad, 52 
times at the caesural pause, e.g., i. 133: 

"ij idiXw;, || otftp' airis || «X0 S yepus avrap ip.' avrias 
ijcr&u Scvojuevov, || KtAcai 8« p.' T^v8' dwroSoSvai ;" 
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"Is that indeed thy desire, that thou mayest thyself keep thy prize, 
while I actually sit lacking one, and dost thou bid me give back this maid ?' 

The implication of an ulterior, dishonorable motive lies alto- 
gether in the word abrte and the scornful emphasis given it by its 
position at the caesura. 

Caesural emphasis is found not infrequently in the Odyssey, 
occasionally in Hesiod, and also in the Homeric Hymns; e.g., 
Hymn to Hermes, 274-77 (where the infant Hermes protests to 
Apollo his innocence of cattle-stealing) : 

"el Se WXas || irorpis K€+oXt)V || /le'yav SpKOV 6/iov/tar 
fir] /lev eyo> fxr/r' air4s j| VTri<r\0(tai ainos eivat, 
/u/Te tiv' SWov Sitttva || /3ou>v kXottov v/ierepawv, 
amves at /Soes eto-£ - || to Se kXcos oTov okovid." 

"And if you wish it, I will swear a great oath by my father's head that 
neither do I admit that I myself am to blame, nor have I seen any other the 
stealer of your cattle, whatever cattle are: I've only heard the name." 

Examples are found in the Elegiac poets also, e.g., Tyrtaeus 
viii. 15 (Bergk-Hiller 4 ) : 

S> viol, aXkb. |i&x«r6< || ira.p aWrj\oi.o-i jxivovra, 
/1178c <£uyr/s aicr^i/s ap\tT€ firjSi <j>6{3ov. 

The great field, however, is in the Tragic poets, where many and 
highly significant instances are to be found; but to treat these 
would exceed the limits of this paper. I will quote only one 
example, where Sophocles, that resolute defender of the authority 
of Apollo and the Delphic oracle, disposes, in one line, of the 
question of the guilt of Orestes — a question to which Aeschylus had 
devoted the whole play of the Eumenides and which was so to 
exercise Euripides in his Electra. Orestes, in the Electro, of Sopho- 
cles, 1424, comes out with reeking sword, fresh from the killing of 
bis own mother. Electra asks: 

"'OpecTTa, iris Kupetre;" 
"Orestes, how fare ye ?" 
to which he replies: 

" . . . . ToV Sd/iouri fxiv 
KaAois, 'Air6XX<»v || ei Ka\G>s lOicrnta-ev." 

"What's within is well, if Apollo spake well." 
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The entire trust in Apollo is the keynote of the passage, and this is 
brought out only by the highly significant emphasis on the word 
'AirbWojv at the caesural pause. 

The question naturally arises, Did Vergil make use of caesural 
emphasis ? Professor Seymour in the article referred to speaks of 
the caesura of Vergil as "a mechanical stencil-plate pause, without 
poetic effect — a pause in the sound merely, not in the sense" 
(p. 94). While I have not made any extensive study of Vergil from 
this point of view, and while Seymour is doubtless right in the 
main, I think we are justified in assuming caesural emphasis in 
certain spirited passages, like the following lines from Dido's 
accusation of Aeneas, Aeneid iv. 309-13: 

"Quiii etiam hiberno || moliris sidere classem, 
et mediis properas aquilonibus ire per altum, 
crudelis ? Quid si non arva aliena domosque 
ignotas peteres, sed Troia antiqua maneret, 
Troia per undosum \\ peteretur classibus aequor?" 

The way in which the poet bears down upon the related ideas of 
winter {hiberno), the storm-winds {aquilonibus), and the rough sea 
{undosum), is noteworthy. 

In conclusion I may say that my attention was first directed to 
this subject by the constant reading aloud of Greek verse in the 
classroom, and that my experience as a teacher has convinced me 
that the interpretation of many a line of Homer and the dramatic 
poets is at once made clear to the student when it is read with 
proper observance of caesural emphasis. This is better than any 
amount of learned discussion of the passage. Let us try to make 
the poets interpret themselves, especially when they have taken 
such pains, through the very order of words, to leave us in no doubt 
as to where the emphasis should be placed. 



